will  be  reaping  the  rewards  —  and  disappointments  —  of  your 
predecessor’s  work  for  a  matter  of  months,  just  as  your  own  successes 
may  not  become  evident  until  well  after  you  took  those  first  tentative 
steps.  What  we  see  as  small  steps  may  in  fact  come  across  as  giant 
successes  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  we  are  trying  to  help.  Continuity 
shows  commitment,  and  your  successor  in  turn  needs  to  know  what 
you’re  leaving  for  him  to  accomplish.  This  is  where  your  next  higher 
comes  in:  he  needs  to  understand  and  agree  to  the  plan  and  what  it 
will  cost.  It  may  be  great  to  hit  the  ground  running  and  launch  all 
sorts  of  mind-boggling  initiatives,  but  if  they’re  accomplished  at  the 
cost  of  projects  the  locals  have  been  counting  on,  the  net  gain  for  U.S. 
credibility  is  zero.  When  we  redeploy,  the  last  thing  we  want  to 
leave  behind  is  the  Middle  Eastern  version  of  the  cargo  cult,  waiting 
eternally  for  the  great  plane  load  of  largesse  that  never  quite  gets 
there. 

Tact  and  diplomacy  will  be  some  of  the  most  important  tools  in 
your  bag.  We  are  used  to  dealing  and  speaking  directly  and  openly 
with  one  another,  but  other  cultures  do  business  differently.  What 
we  take  for  openness  can  be  seen  as  bluntness.  Our  insistence  on 
punctuality  is  baffling  to  those  we  are  trying  to  advise,  and  may 
easily  be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  impose  our  customs  and 
priorities  on  them.  If  a  meeting  is  set  for  1400,  be  there,  but  don’t 
take  it  too  hard  if  the  counterparts  show  up  a  little  later.  We  want 
to  get  right  down  to  business,  but  they  will  want  to  sip  coffee,  pass 
the  time  of  day,  renew  acquaintances,  eventually  get  around  to  the 
subject  at  hand,  and  conclude  when  they  feel  they’ve  accomplished 
enough.  The  agenda  is  good  for  a  plan,  but  don’t  be  surprised  if 
you  don’t  get  to  all  the  topics  in  the  first  sitting.  They  may  want 
the  same  things  we  want,  but  they  have  a  different  way  of  getting 
to  them.  Patience  is  truly  a  virtue,  and  once  we  understand  that 
we  will  become  less  easily  irritated  and  frustrated,  and  our  body 
language  and  facial  expressions  will  reflect  this.  And  our 
counterparts  will  notice  it. 

Counterinsurgency  is  not  a  simple  matter,  but  all  successful 
counterinsurgencies  have  recognized  that  the  host  nation  population 
is  where  campaigns  are  won  or  lost.  The  guerrilla  seeks  to  draw 
his  psychological,  financial,  and  logistical  support  from  the 
population,  as  he  always  has.  We  have  heard  Mao  Tse-Tung’s  water 
and  fish  analogy  enough  to  understand  it  in  light  of  the  global  war  on 
terrorism,  and  we  need  to  take  it  to  heart.  If  we  try  to  master  —  or  at 
least  learn  —  the  host  nation  language  and  learn  to  use  translators 
effectively,  if  we  develop  and  sustain  our  credibility  with  local  citizens 
and  their  leaders,  and  if  we  continue  to  expand  our  cultural  awareness 
training  programs  and  dismiss  the  idea  that  such  subjects  are  too 
touchy-feely  we  will  have  taken  a  giant  step  toward  defeating  A1  Qaeda 
and  their  surrogates,  whatever  names  they  may  go  by.  And  we  cannot 
afford  to  underestimate  the  enemy’s  resourcefulness,  his  determination, 
or  his  ability  to  conduct  effective  information  operations.  The 
insurgency  is  crumbling.  Our  adversary  is  losing  men  faster  than  he 
can  replace  them,  his  support  at  home  and  abroad  is  dwindling,  and 
our  allies  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  are  increasing  their  pressure  against 
him.  We  have  learned  the  lessons  that  contribute  to  a  successful 
counterinsurgency,  and  now  we  need  to  continue  to  build  on  them. 


Russell  A.  Eno  is  currently  serving  as  the  editor  of  Infantry  Magazine.  As 
an  infantry  lieutenant,  Mr.  Eno  served  as  an  advisor  to  the  566  and  567  Regional 
Force  Rifle  Companies  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  Ba  Xuyen  Province.  He  is  a  1 967 
graduate  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  ROTC  program.  He  retired  from 
active  duty  in  1991  and  has  been  editor  of  Infantry  since  1992. 


The  Bear  Went  Over  the  Mountain 

More  Lessons  from 
the  Soviet-Afghan  War 

Editor’s  Note:  We  have  selected  two  operations  from 
The  Bear  Went  Over  the  Mountain,  Soviet  Combat  Tactics  in 
Afghanistan,  edited  by  Lester  W.  Grau,  that  illustrate  an 
ambush  and  truck  convoy  operations  in  combat.  These  two 
actions  are  noteworthy  because  they  discuss  tactics  commonly 
used  by  the  insurgents. 

ESCORTING  A  TRUCK  CONVOY  FROM  KABUL 
TO  GHAZNI 

By  V.I.  Rovba 

At  the  end  of  1981,  guerrilla  forces  were  very  active  in  the 
province  of  Ghazni.  Especially  bitter  combat  was  fought  along 
the  Ghazni-Kabul  and  Ghazni-Kandahar  highways.  The 
enemy  paid  attention  to  mining  the  roads  where  convoys  would 
pass. 

The  9th  MRC  (3rd  Battalion,  191st  Separate  Motorized 
Rifle  Regiment)  was  stationed  six  kilometers  west  of  Ghazni 
with  our  parent  regiment.  On  5  September,  our  company 
commander  was  ordered  to  provide  an  escort  on  the  next  day 
for  an  80-vehicle  convoy  from  Ghazni  to  Kabul.  On  7 
September,  we  woidd  off  load  the  cargo  and  would  return  on 
8  September.  Two  motorized  rifle  platoons  were  detailed  to 
provide  security  and  convoy  escort.  The  company  commander 
would  command  the  detail  on  an  R-142  radio  set  from  the 
regimental  communications  company.  (The  R-142  radio 
system  is  actually  an  R-130  shortwave  radio,  two  R-lll 
medium-range  FM  radios  and  one  R-123  short-range  FM  radio 
mounted  on  a  GAZ-66  truck.  The  R-142  can  communicate 
over  distance  and  with  helicopter  aviation  [ed.].)  The  route  is 
160  kilometers  long. 

The  only  preparation  that  the  troops  had  for  the  mission 
was  drawing  their  ammunition  and  cleaning  their  individual 
and  crew-served  weapons.  The  drivers  pulled  maintenance 
on  their  vehicles  by  themselves. 

My  company  commander  decided  to  keep  the  convoy 
together  in  one  single  column.  He  put  a  BTR  in  the  lead  of 
the  convoy  and  two  at  the  tail.  He  spaced  the  remaining  BTRs 
between  every  15  or  16  trucks  in  the  convoy.  Altogether,  he 
committed  seven  BTRs  to  the  mission.  In  the  event  that  the 
mujahideen  would  attack,  each  motorized  rifle  squad’s  BTR 
would  pull  over  to  the  side  of  the  road  from  which  the  enemy 
was  firing  and  return  fire  with  all  its  weapons.  Thus,  they 
would  provide  covering  fire  for  the  trucks  driving  out  of  the 
kill  zone.  Once  the  convoy  was  clear,  the  BTRs  would  rejoin 
the  column  and  reoccupy  their  positions  in  the  march  column. 
Under  no  circumstances  were  we  to  allow  the  enemy  to  stop 
the  column.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  the  convoy  going 
again  should  it  be  stopped. 

The  road  march  to  Kabul  passed  without  incident.  However, 
there  was  a  delay  in  refilling  the  fuel  trucks  that  constituted 
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Figure  1  —  Defeating  an  enemy  attack  on  a  convoy 


the  bulk  of  the  convoy  back  to  Ghazni.  The 
return  trip  was  supposed  to  start  at  0600 
hours  and  finally  got  started  at  1030  hours. 
We  had  sat  on  the  outskirts  of  Kabul  for 
four  hours  waiting  for  all  of  the  fuel  trucks. 
While  we  were  waiting,  individual  Afghan 
trucks  loaded  with  men  and  cargo 
continually  passed  by  the  entire  convoy. 

When  the  loaded  fuel  tankers  finally 
arrived,  they  took  their  place  in  the  convoy. 
The  commander  gave  the  order  and  the 
march  began.  After  driving  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  we  entered  the  minor  Kabul  river 
canyon,  and  traveled  through  a  green  zone. 
Three  kilometers  ahead  of  us  was  an 
Afghan  Army  post  which  guarded  a  river 
bridge.  The  presence  of  this  post  had  a 
certain  psychological  effect  and  we  relaxed 
our  vigilance  as  we  approached  the  post. 
The  company  commander’s  BTR  and  the 
truck  with  the  R-142  radio  set  traveled  at 
the  front  of  the  column.  Right  behind  them 
was  a  fuel  truck  towing  a  broken-down  fuel 
truck.  Once  the  entire  convoy  was  flanked 
by  the  green  zone,  the  enemy  opened  fire 
on  the  lead  vehicles  with  grenade  launchers 
at  a  range  of  25  to  30  meters.  The  fuel  truck 
towing  the  other  fuel  truck  was  hit. 
Simultaneously,  the  enemy  opened  on  the 
tail  end  of  the  convoy  and  knocked  out  a 
trail  BTR  with  a  RPG. 

The  escort  vehicles  reacted  as  they  had 
been  briefed  and  returned  fire.  The  truck 


column  began  to  drive  out 
of  the  zone  while  the  enemy 
was  rattled  by  the  return 
fire.  The  company 
commander  radioed  for  air 
support  and  30  minutes 
after  the  battle  began, 
helicopter  gunships  arrived. 
They  hit  the  enemy  and 
supported  the  motorized 
riflemen  in  their  battle.  The 
enemy  ceased  fire  and 
began  to  withdraw  to  fall¬ 
back  positions.  In  this 
combat,  we  lost  one  soldier 
KIA  and  seven  WIA. 
Frunze  Commentary: 
This  vignette  shows 
insufficient  preparation  for 
the  convoy  duty  and  further 
insufficient  preparation  in 
its  accomplishment.  On  the 
day  before  the  mission,  the 
company  commander  did 
not  conduct  training  with 
his  personnel  including  training  on 
coordination  of  actions  in  the  event  of 
enemy  attack.  The  prolonged  wait  along  the 
road  side  permitted  the  enemy  to  closely 
study  the  convoy  as  he  drove  by  the  column. 
The  use  of  helicopter  gunships  to  cover  the 
column  from  the  air  did  not  come  soon 
enough  to  ward  off  the  enemy  attack. 
Reconnaissance  was  not  used  during  the 
course  of  the  march.  Nevertheless,  the  high 
psychological  preparation  of  the  drivers  and 
the  selfless  actions  of  the  motorized  rifle 
soldiers  allowed  the  column  to  rapidly  exit 
the  kill  zone. 

Editor’s  Commentary: 

In  this  vignette,  the  commander  is  taken 
to  task  for  not  carefully  supervising  the 
preparation  of  his  troops  for  the  march.  Part 
of  this  criticism  is  based  on  lack  of  trust  of 
subordinates  and  the  lack  of  a  Soviet  NCO 
corps.  The  commander  is  expected  to 
personally  conduct  all  training.  In  armies 
with  a  professional  NCO  corps,  such 
training  and  preparation  is  done  by 
trained,  seasoned  sergeants  who 
understand  the  unit  missions  and  train 
their  forces  to  meet  them.  The 
commander  checks  his  sergeants,  but  does 
not  have  to  get  involved  in  training  to  the 
extent  that  his  Soviet  counterpart  had  to. 
This  leaves  more  time  for  carefully 
planning  the  action.  The  Soviet  system 
overburdened  the  company  grade  officers 


and  limited  individual  training 
opportunities. 

The  mujahideen  learned  to  take  out 
command  vehicles  early  in  the  battle. 
Command  vehicles  were  always 
distinguished  by  the  extra  antennae  and 
convoy  commanders  usually  rode  in  the 
first  vehicle  of  the  main  column.  Other 
Soviet  writings  talk  about  strapping  extra 
antennae  on  all  vehicles  before  going  into 
action  and  varying  the  commander’s 
position  in  the  column.  This  did  not 
happen.  Consequently,  when  the 
commander’s  vehicle  was  hit, 
communications  were  usually  lost  and  the 
commander,  if  he  survived,  could  not 
control  the  fight.  In  this  vignette,  the 
essential  communications  were  in  a  soft- 
bodied  truck,  instead  of  an  armored  vehicle. 
The  Soviets  used  radio  almost  exclusively 
to  control  the  battle.  Although  the 
mujahideen  had  little  jamming  capability, 
once  they  have  knocked  out  the  Soviet 
vehicles  with  the  multiple  antennae  they 
usually  had  disrupted  the  tactical  control 
net. 

V  I.  Rovba  served  from  1981  to  1983 
as  the  platoon  leader  of  a  motorized  rifle 
platoon.  He  was  awarded  the  medal  "For 
Bravery.  ” 

A  REINFORCED  MOTORIZED 
RIFLE  COMPANY  CONDUCTS  AN 
AMBUSH  IN  KANDAHAR  PROVINCE 

By  Major  V.  I.  Pavlenko 

Our  separate  motorized  rifle  brigade  (the 
70th  Separate  Motorized  Rifle  Brigade) 
completed  its  road  march  to  its  new  base 
camp  in  March  1981.  Its  movement  was 
covered  from  the  air  by  a  squadron  of 
helicopter  gunships.  At  the  same  time,  the 
squadron  began  reconnaissance  of  enemy 
forces  located  along  the  Kandahar- 
Shindand  road. 

The  squadron  commander  reported  that 
at  1820  hours,  a  truck  convoy  carrying 
supplies  entered  Musa-Kala  village. 
Further,  a  number  of  enemy  was 
concentrated  at  Musa-Kala,  which  is 
located  about  20  kilometers  from  Kandahar. 
The  brigade  intelligence  officer  also 
confirmed  this  information. 

We  could  not  waste  any  time.  The  village 
of  Musa-Kala  is  located  close  to  the  border 
with  Pakistan  and  was  a  rest  stop  and  a 
staging  point  for  the  mujahideen  bases. 
Weapons  and  ammunition  were  brought 
through  this  village  for  distribution 
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Figure  2  — An  ambush  in  Kandahar  Province 


throughout  the  country.  Our  brigade  commander,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Yu.  P.  Shatin,  devised  the  following  plan.  He  would  seal  off  the  village 
from  the  north  and  the  southeast  with  two  motorized  rifle  battalions. 
Then  he  would  use  the  air-assault  battalion  and  some  Afghan  Army 
subunits  to  sweep  the  village.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  halt  the 
northwest  movement  of  the  enemy  convoy,  he  would  fly  a  reinforced 
motorized  rifle  company  ahead  of  the  convoy  to  establish  an 
ambush. 

My  battalion  commander,  S.  V.  Antonov,  designated  my  8th 
Motorized  Rifle  Company  as  the  ambush  company.  I  was  a  senior 
lieutenant  at  the  time  and  the  company  commander.  My  brigade 
commander  personally  gave  me  my  mission.  My  company  had 
three  motorized  rifle  platoons.  The  brigade  commander  reinforced 
my  company  with  three  AGS- 1 7  automatic  grenade  launchers  with 
their  crews,  three  sappers  with  twenty  mines,  and  two  RTOs  with 
two  radios.  Seven  Mi-8T  transport  helicopters  were  to  deliver  my 
company  close  to  the  ambush  site.  I  had  two  hours  to  prepare  my 
force  for  the  mission. 

At  2055  hours,  my  company  was  loaded  on  the  helicopters  and 
at  2130  hours  we  landed  five  kilometers  from  the  ambush  site. 
The  landing  took  place  15  minutes  before  dusk.  After  the 
landing,  I  assembled  my  company  at  the  rally  point  which  was 
located  500  meters  from  the  LZ.  We  waited  for  the  cover  of 
darkness  before  moving  out.  I  pushed  out  a  patrol  squad  in  front 
of  the  company.  I  had  each  platoon  split  into  two  groups  and  move 
side-by-side  in  two  columns  where  they  could  be  controlled  by 
hand  signs  and  visual  signals.  I  had  a  patrol  move  in  front  of  and 
behind  each  platoon.  1  had  every  squad  and  platoon  conduct  all- 
around  observation  and  stop  periodically  to  get  their  bearings.  At 
0020  hours,  my  forward  patrol  reported  that  they  were  at  the 


ambush  site  and  20  minutes  later,  my  entire  company  had  closed 
into  the  area. 

I  put  my  platoons  and  squads  into  position.  I  placed  forces 
to  block  the  entrance  and  exit  to  the  ambush  site  and 
concentrated  the  bulk  of  my  force  in  the  center  of  the  ambush 
site.  All-around  observation  was  maintained  on  the  site  entrance 
and  exit  while  my  troops  dug  in  and  fortified  their  firing 
positions  and  then  camouflaged  them.  The  sappers  mined  the 
road  at  the  ambush  site.  By  0430  hours,  my  company  ambush 
was  ready. 

At  0500  hours,  brigade  subunits  sealed  off  the  village  ofMusa- 
Kala  and  began  the  sweep  at  0530.  The  enemy,  shooting  at  the 
Soviet  forces  in  the  village  in  order  to  slow  them  down,  put  their 
ammunition-truck  convoy  on  the  road  and  headed  toward  our 
ambush.  At  0620  hours,  my  sentry  reported  that  five  trucks  were 
approaching  the  site.  The  trucks  entered  the  site  and  the  lead  truck 
hit  a  mine.  The  1st  and  3rd  platoons  immediately  opened  fire  on 
the  enemy.  Two  trucks  turned  around  and  tried  to  leave.  We  killed 
one  with  a  command  detonated  mine  and  the  2nd  platoon  killed 
the  other.  The  enemy  was  confused  and  his  return  fire  was  wild 
and  disorganized.  Some  of  the  mujahideen  tried  to  break  out,  but 
we  cut  them  down.  The  battle  was  short. 

The  results  of  our  ambush  were  26  enemy  killed  and  20 
captured.  Eight  of  the  captives  were  wounded.  We  destroyed  five 
trucks  loaded  with  ammunition  and  food.  1  lost  one  soldier  KIA 
and  five  WIA. 

Frunze  Commentary: 

The  success  of  this  combat  was  determined  by  the  rapid  decision 
to  employ  the  ambush;  the  short  time  taken  to  organize  the  action; 
the  rapid,  concealed  movement  into  the  ambush  site;  the  initiative 
and  bravery  displayed  by  all  commanders,  the  uninterrupted  control 
of  the  subunits  and  their  fires,  and  the  support  and  continual 
coordination  with  the  subunits  which  were  carrying  out  the  block 
and  sweep  of  the  village. 

Editor’s  Commentary: 

This  book  does  not  discuss  the  problem  of  fratricide,  but  this 
particular  ambush  seems  to  set  the  conditions  for  fratricide.  Forces 
on  low  ground  are  positioned  across  from  forces  on  high  ground. 
The  forces  on  the  high  ground  fired  through  the  convoy  and  maybe 
into  friendly  forces.  The  account  states  that  the  mujahideen  return- 
fire  was  wild  and  disorganized,  yet  the  Soviets  lost  one  killed  and 
five  wounded.  Some  of  these  Soviet  casualties  may  have  been  from 
fratricide.  Further,  if  the  mujahideen  had  entered  the  ambush  at 
night,  the  force  on  the  low  ground  would  have  fired  into  the  force 
on  the  high  ground,  since  night  firing  is  inevitably  high  unless 
bars  and  elevation  blocks  are  constructed  at  each  firing  position. 
These  field  firing  aids  are  hard  to  put  in  at  night. 

Although  this  ambush  worked,  there  are  still  some  troublesome 
details.  There  was  apparently  no  control  on  traffic  entering  the 
kill  zone  from  the  west  and  inadvertently  setting  off  a  mine, 
spoiling  the  ambush.  Further,  the  use  of  conventional  mines  on 
the  road  takes  control  away  from  the  ambush  commander.  If  the 
mujahideen  had  sent  a  patrol  vehicle  ahead  of  the  main  convoy,  it 
might  have  triggered  a  mine  and  ruined  the  ambush.  Command- 
detonated  mines  seem  appropriate  here. 

V.  I.  Pavlenko  served  in  the  OKSVA  from  1980  through  1982 
as  a  motorized  rifle  company  commander.  He  was  awarded  the 
medal  “For  Bravery.  ” 
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